THE    GREAT    TUDORS

In the autumn of 1555 Knox ventured to pay a visit to his
wife at Berwick, and while there received encouraging news
of the progress of the Protestant cause in Scotland. Crossing
the Border, he made his way to Edinburgh to see for himself
at first hand how things were really shaping in his native
country.

Knox arrived in Edinburgh in September 1555,
things immediately began to move. Since the surrender of
the St. Andrews' garrison, Protestantism had been largely
subterranean and doctrinaire. Its adherents had avoided
any overt rebellion against the established order. They
still went to hear Mass, and, however among themselves they
might repudiate its doctrine and authority, outwardly
observed the obligatory religious duties of the Roman com-
munion. But Knox, on his arrival, at once prepared to
force an issue, and the Protestant Party in Edinburgh, faced
with his masterful self-assurance, seem without demur to
have accepted his supremacy. Though with no great
enthusiasm, they acquiesced in his plans to stiffen up the
movement. One or two pleaded the wisdom of expediency,
but Knox would have none of it. Hesitancy would lead
them nowhere, and a challenge had to be made. Those who
adhered to the Protestant position were no longer to go to
Mass, and were to cease to attend the ordinances of the
Roman Church. The Protestant Party, with some trepida-
tion, surrendered to the domination of Knox and bowed to
his decision. They now began to absent themselves from
the services of the Church, and the ecclesiastical authorities,
quite alive to the implications of this, prepared for possible
eventualities.
Knox began to preach, though secretly, among the \vynds
of Edinburgh in the houses of his co-religionists. Then,
relying for protection on those nobles who had committed
themselves to the cause, he went farther afield and publicly
conducted services in Ayr and several other places in the
safer provinces. Soon he grew bolder, and took the more
serious step of actually celebrating the Holy Communion
after the Reformed usage with which he had become
familiar on the Continent. The ecclesiastical authorities
now determined that the time was ripe to make an example
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